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YULE-TIME IN SHETLAND. 
BY AN OLD SHETLANDER. 


I suppose most people know that Yule was the 
name originally applied by our Scandinavian 
ancestors to the great annual festival of the winter 
solstice, which they celebrated with feasting and 
revelry and wassail ‘in commemoration of the 
return of the fiery sun-wheel.’ 

Shetlanders do not speak of Christmas so 
much as of Yule. Nay, more, if you were asking 
a native why Yule is kept as a holiday, the 
chances are that his reply would contain no refer- 
ence whatever to the Nativity. He would simply 
say, it ‘had aye been kept by the auld folk’— 
meaning his forefathers. Be that as it may, Yule 
is in Shetland the great holiday of the year, or at 
least was so when I was a boy. But Yule was 
not the 25th of December by the modern calendar, 
but the 6th of January; for in the ‘melancholy 
isles of furthest Thule,’ time was always reckoned 
according to the ‘old style’ We were always, 
therefore, twelve days behind the rest of the 
civilised world. All that, however, is now pass- 
ing away, thanks to steamboats and electric 
telegraphs and newspapers and general intercourse 
with the South; and I daresay Yule, the dear 
Yule I remember so well, will ere long be known 
and spoken of only as a tradition ; for altogether 
life in those islands is now very different from 
what it was some fifty or sixty years ago, 

But before giving you a little description of 
Yule in Shetland, as we kept it when I was a 
boy, a ‘few prefatory notices of the circumstances 
and conditions of life in the Ultima Thule of 
those days, may not, I hope, be uninteresting. 

In the time I am speaking of there were no 
roads in Shetland, and our remote northern 
island of Unst had very little intercourse with 
the outer world, except by a post-runner who 
passed, on foot, once a week between us and our 
metropolis, Lerwick, taking two days to traverse 
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very irregularly between Leith and the Shet- 
lands, making on an average five or six passages 
in the year. It was a great advance when an 
old rickety little sloop of some thirty or forty 
tons, which had been a cod-smack, was put on 
the passage between Lerwick and the north isles 
for a few months in summer; but during the 
greater part of the year, if one required to go 
from these north isles south to Lerwick, the 
only available means at command—unless he 
chose the overland route, which meant tramping 
over wild wet moorland hills, and crossing several 
dangerous ferries, where the tide runs at the rate 
of six to ten miles an hour—was by sea in a 
six-oared boat, which was expensive and often 
very perilous, Mails from the South arrived at 
very irregular intervals by the trading schooners, 
or some chance smack that might be coming north. 
There was no regular mail service until 1836, 
when a weekly steamer was put on for the 
summer months between Leith and Lerwick, call- 
ing at Aberdeen, Wick, and Kirkwall; and a 
packet schooner, between Aberdeen and Lerwick 
direct, during the rest of the year; but six weeks 
would sometimes elapse between the passages 
made by the latter. 

It will be guessed that, thus circumstanced, we 
were thrown very much upon our own resources 
| for necessary supplies of food and clothing. On 

the approach of winter, that is about the begin- 
| ning of November, a bullock, a pig, and half-a- 
| dozen or more of the small semi-wild native 
sheep, were slaughtered and cured, Everything 
| was utilised. Tripe was carefully salted; black 
| puddings, white puddings, and sausage puddings 
were made, together with some other combina- 
tions of meat and suet unknown, I believe, except 
| in those islands ; and the tallow was converted 
|into candles, Ample stores of groceries of all 
| sorts, meal and the like, were laid in from Leith ; 
and thus preparations were made for the dark and 
| dead half of the year. 

| Then as to amusements: there were, I need 
| hardly say, nothing of the nature of theatricals, 
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schooners, the Magnus Troil and the Norna, ran! no circuses or strolling menageries—in fact, no 
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shows of any kind. Neither were there any 
fairs or wappinschaws. ‘ Highland games’ were 
unknown, and there never was such a thing as a 
meeting of athletes to contend for prizes and local 


fame ; neither were there ever any regattas or | 


boat-races; and the native youth were utterly 
ignorant of cricket, shinty, quoits, golf, and even 
curling. Almost the only out-of-door game known, 
or at least practised, was football, in which boys 
and lads, and once in the year—on Yule day— 
many middle-aged men who had boys and lads of 
their own, engaged with splendid vigour and spirit. 
But of that more anon. It will thus be evident 
that in our remote and isolated home the routine 
life of each day was uneventful and monotonous 
in the extreme, except when perchance word 
would come, after a wild night of tempest, that 
some ship had been dashed to pieces on the rock- 
bound coasts and many lives lost or saved as 
the case might be. Little wonder, then, that 
Yule-time with its festivities, its feasting and its 
fun, was looked forward to by us youngsters with 
eager anticipation, and when it came round, was 
enjoyed with a zest, which it is not easy for 
dwellers in more favoured climes and more stir- 
ring localities to understand, 

We formed a little family society amongst our- 
selves. First and foremost, there was my uncle 
the Laird, or, as he was invariably called, ‘the 
Mester,’ a stanch Conservative in church and state 

olitics and social customs—a kindly, genial, 

ospitable soul—in a word, a fine specimen of ‘a 
gentleman of the old school.’ Then there was an 
elderly maiden aunt, who lived in a cottage by 
herself with an old female servant, who had been 
an institution in the family for at least half a 
century, one of those faithful and attached 
domestics now unfortunately becoming so rare. 
And lastly, there was my father the Doctor, with 
a big family of boys and girls, of whom I was 
neither the eldest nor the youngest. The three 
houses were as nearly as possible equidistant from 
each other—something less than half a mile. 
Amongst the three families, we managed to make 
the most of the festive season. Christmas proper, 
namely the 25th December, was ‘kept’ by us, 
the members of the other two families spending 
the day with us; and on New Year’s day, Aunt 
Mary had us all at her decorous and kindly 
board. But the juveniles reckoned these as very 
mild and milk-and-water affairs. Yule, namely 
the 6th of January, was the great day, which, 
true to his conservative instincts and _prin- 
ciples, my uncle celebrated much, I fancy, as 
it had been celebrated by our forefathers in the 
old house from time immemorial, and into which 
was crowded an extraordinary amount of feasting 
and mirth and innocent revelry. He also kept 
Auld New’r’sday (13th January); and we, the 
boys, were always invited to his house for the 
week from Yule e’en till after Auld New’r’sday ; 
and didn’t we just have a right royal time of it! 
You shall hear. 

Certain very important preparations for the 
Yule festival had always'to be made, We invari- 
ably got a new suit of clothes for the occasion— 
the cloth not unfrequently the gift of our kind 
uncle, But whether a gift or a purchase, it was 
always much easier to get the cloth than the 
clothes, It required a tremendous struggle to have 
our outfit ready in time. Our island, it is true, 


could boast of a professional tailor who had ‘served 
his time’ in Lerwick, and understood his trade 
remarkably well, But Charlie was more than a 
tailor; and in fact, it was a very small portion of 
his time that he devoted to tailoring. He was by 
turns a boatman, a pilot, a fisherman in a desultory 
and erratic sort of way, a fish-curer, a ploughman, 
a carpenter, a barber, a bird-stuffer. At one time 
he would be shooting rabbits or hunting them 
with a collie by moonlight; at another, taming 
wild ponies; at another, breaking oxen to the 
yoke; at another, away with ‘the Mester’ seal- 
hunting ; at another, accompanying some traveller 
from the South on his rounds with a pack of 
merchandise or patterns. A veritable Jack-of-all- 
trades was Charlie ; but an honest, faithful, trust- 
worthy soul, and a great ally of ours, I don’t 
know how we should have got on without Charlie. 
He was full of shifts and ingenuity, a man of 
infinite resources, and withal obliging and cheer- 
ful. He had, however, a notion that he was not 
robust, and that continuous application at his 
trade was injurious to his health—an exceedingly 
preposterous idea, and falsified by the fact that he 
still survives, a hale old fellow well past fourscore 
years; but it was a convenient excuse for off- 
putting. We therefore found it no easy matter 
to get a job out of his hands, A month or more 
before Yule, the materials would be conveyed to 
him, with many injunctions to set to work at 
once, and in earnest—a thing he never did. 
Every two or three days a visit would be paid, 
to see how he was getting on; but progress was 
provokingly slow. He never thought of serious 
work until a week before Yule, and then he 
did work night and day; and I am bound to 
say that we always did get the outfit on Yule 
e’en! 

Another invariable and important preparation 
for Yule was the making of the football, Yule 
being always the inauguration day of the season. 
The bladder of the ‘mert, or pig, had been 
previously secured, carefully salted—very likely 
in an old brown teapot—and set away in the 
most remote corner of a cupboard. We shaped 
and sewed the leather covering ourselves; but 
to get the ‘quarters’ cut of the proper shape to 
secure a perfect sphere, which we considered a 
matter of the utmost importance, was an affair 
of great anxiety and study. We had certain 
rough rules for shaping the pattern, but were 
not always successful in giving it just the proper 
curve. The leather was not obtained from the 
shops, for two reasons: it cost us more than we 
could conveniently afford out of our slender 
pocket-money ; and we found, or thought we 
found, that ‘Scotch’ shoe-leather—the only de- 
scription procurable in the shops—was very 
spongy and too heavy; so the leather we used 
was native tanned—and, indeed, our boots and 
shoes were for the most part made of the same 
material, Some poor pony having met with a 
tragic end—tumbled over some precipice, or 
been murdered by a raven picking out its eyes, 
or smothered in a sitaenotie skin was 
handed to a venerable fisherman, Magnus (or 
rather Maans) Manson by name, who was par- 
ticularly skilful in a small way as a tanner. 
The bark he used was the root of a small yellow 
wild-flower which grows plentifully on light sandy 
soils in Shetland, The thinnest parts of the 
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tanned hide were always secured for our foot- 
ball. 

A few days before the eventful day, we were 
on the qui vive of expectancy for the invitation 
from our uncle, which we always looked for, but 
were never sure of till it arrived ; and we kept a 
very constant watch for the messenger, At last 
we would spy the little lassie coming across the 
fields. The note which she brought was delivered 
to our father, and commonly ran thus: ‘My DEAR 
——, We hope you will all spend Yule with us, 
as usual; and please say to the boys I shall be 
very glad if they will come on Yule e’en and stay 
till after New’r’sday.’? While the note is being read, 
we are trying to look utterly unconcerned and 
unsuspicious, as though we had no idea*that we 
had the least interest in its contents. Our father 
reads the note solemnly, and then turns to us and 
says gravely: ‘Boys, this is a note from your 
uncle, He asks us all for Yule day, and he 
invites you to come on Yule e’en to stay till over 
New’r'’sday. I suppose I may say that you will be 
very happy to go?’ We make no verbal response 
—only a delighted smile, which he shrewdly 
interprets to mean he will be strictly correct in 
saying that, and very much the opposite if he 
does not say it. The messenger takes back the 
reply ; and we bound across fields and dikes and 
ditches to see how Charlie is getting on. 

Yule e’en arrives at last. Our brand-new suit, 
new boots also, and clean shirts and collars, and 
socks are carefully packed in our carpet-bag by 
the sympathetic mother’s hand; and we transfer 
it and ourselves to our uncle’s hospitable house, 
feeling very happy. Speculation is busy in regard 
to the prospects of the weather for the morrow, 
as, of course, very much of the pleasure of the 
day depends on the weather. The barometer is 
consulted ; weather-wise folk are asked their 
opinion ; and we fervently hope it will be fine. 
Presently, a substantial supper is discussed ; and 
in a state of delicious excitement, suspense, and 
anticipation, we coil ourselves under the blankets, 
and try to sleep. 

Long before the late day-dawn of those high 
latitudes, we are up and about, and in ecstasies 
of delight if—as I shall suppose—the morning 
is fine. 


and tempting description. No porridge on Yule 
morning! The dining-room table is groaning 
with good things—a huge round of cold corned 
beef, savoury sausages, fried fish, eggs, rolls 
steaming from the oven, flour scones kneaded 
with milk and butter, a species of oatcake called 
‘fat brunnies, so rich and free that they will 
scarcely hold together, jam and marmalade, and 
tea with plenty of sugar and rich cream. Our 
excellent and healthy appetites having got an 
additional sharpness by the keen air and exer- 
cise of the morning, we do ample justice to 
the good things before us, But before we rise 
from the table, we have yet to partake of the 
crowning glory of a Yule breakfast, and with- 
out which we should not look upon it as a 
Yule breakfast at all, From the sideboard are 
now brought and set before our host a large 
old china punch-bowl, kept expressly for the 
purpose ; a salver, with very ancient, curiously 
shaped large glasses—also kept sacred to the 
occasion—and a cake-basket heaped with rich 


The day’s feasting begins about nine | 
o'clock with a breakfast of the most substantial | 


crisp shortbread. The bowl contains whipcol, the 
venerable and famous Yule breakfast beverage, 
I do not know the origin or etymology of the 
name whipcol. I do not think it is to be found 
in any of the dictionaries. I do not know if it 
was a Yule drink of our Viking ancestors in the 
days of paganism. I do not know if there was 
any truth in the tradition that it was the favourite 
drink of the dwellers in Valhalla, gods and heroes, 
when they kept their high Yule festival. But 
this I know: there never was in the old house a 
Yule breakfast without it. It had come down to 
us from time immemorial, and was indissolubly 
associated with Yule morning, That is all I can 
say about it, except that I am able to give the 
constituents of this luscious beverage, which is 
not to be confounded with eggflip. The yolks of 
a dozen fresh eggs are whisked for about half an 
hour with about one pound of sifted loaf-sugar ; 
nearly half a pint of old rum is added, and then 
about half a quart of rich sweet cream. A 
bumper of this, tossed off to many happy returns 
of Yule day, together with a large square of short- 
bread, always rounded up our Yule breakfast, 

Almost immediately thereafter, football com- 
menced. Most of our masculine neighbours, boys 
and lads, and men up to well-nigh fifty years of 
age, were wont to be invited; and when all 
were assembled on the spacious lawn, my uncle 
appeared, made a little congratulatory speech, and 
distributed drams to the seniors, and cake to all 
comers, Healths were drunk, and hearty Yule 
greetings exchanged; and then two—perhaps three 
—sets of players were arranged; goals were set, 
and the play began. Our uncle and father looked 
on and watched with interest the progress of the 
game. When goals were changed, there was sure 
to be another round of drams, to keep up the 
spirit and energies of the players, and because, as 
my uncle would say to his well-pleased audience, 
‘every day was not Yule day ;’ and so the game 
went on fast and furious till close upon the dinner 
hour—three o’clock—when light failed. 

The Yule dinner was as ponderously substantial 
an affair as the breakfast. My uncle always had a 
choice bullock well fatted and slaughtered. for 
the Yule festivities, as also the best wether that 
his flock could produce; so there was no laek of 
fresh meat at this season ; and somehow he never 
seemed pleased at those times unless he saw not 
only ample but lavish abundance on his table. 
Dinner usually consisted of soup, fish, roast-beef, 
| boiled mutton, plum-pudding, apple-pie, tarts, 
| jellies, and creams ; followed by a dessert of fruit, 
oranges, apples, figs, plums, raisins and almonds, 
which—the dessert I mean—we youngsters relished 
most of all, as we never saw or tasted those deli- 
cacies except at Yule-time. The brief interval 
between dinner and tea was all the rest we had 
during the day; and by this time it may be 
supposed we were pretty well stuffed and used 
up. 

Put the proceedings of the day were not yet 
over. A number of my uncle’s tenants in our 
neighbourhood, and their wives and sons and 
daughters, having been invited to a dance in the 
evening, they began to drop in about six o'clock. 
When all were assembled, a goodly company of 
honest fishermen, buxom matrons, stalwart lads, 
and blithe rosy-cheeked lasses, all dressed in their 
Sunday best, tea and cake were handed round. 
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Fredamen Stickle, a very prince of fiddlers, sum- 
moned from over the hill for the occasion, was 
elevated on a chair on the top of the dresser in the 
ample kitchen, my uncle’s splendid Straduarius 
fiddle in hand, and dancing began. Fredamen— 
or Freedie as he was familiarly called—was a born 
musician, and handled the bow with admirable 
ease, grace, and spirit. His grandfather or great- 
grandfather was a shipwrecked German sailor, who 
had married and settled in the island. Probably 
Fredie’s German ancestry had something to do 
with his remarkable musical tastes and talents. I 
have a vivid memory of Fredie sitting on his 
elevated perch, his head thrown back, his bright 
light-blue eyes sparkling, and his handsome, 
mobile, and expressive countenance beaming with 
smiles of delighted excitement, while his right 
hand swept the strings with well-rosined bow, and 
his right foot beat loudly the splendid time like 
a drumstick. The man’s spare but lithe and 
sinewy body seemed to be transformed into a 
musical machine; and the music was the most 
inspiring of its kind I have ever listened to. It 
was irresistible. It compelled the dullest and the 
weariest to take the floor nolens volens. Quadrilles, 
waltzes, polkas, and the like were unknown and 
unheard-of dances in those remote regions. But 
reels and strathspeys, country-dances and jigs, 
followed each other in quick succession until 
eleven o'clock. Then a substantial supper was 
served, concluding with some rounds of potent 
punch. But there never was anything approach- 
ing to what may be termed excess. ‘Health and 
good-night’ was drunk, the invited guests dis- 
persed, and we tumbled into bed; and so Yule 
day ended, 

For a week the feasting continued—the football 
by day and dancing at night, with sometimes a 
rubber at whist ; for, young as we were, we had 
learned the noble game, and were keen and by 
no means bad players. The Yule festival came 
to a conclusion on New Year's day, ‘old style, 
January 13th, which was celebrated by a slightly 
modified repetition of what I have endeavoured 
to describe as the Yule-day festivities, 

Ah me! in writing these reminiscences I have 
seemed to live over again the happy joyous days 
of the old time; and as I lay down my pen, I 
cannot but think of the changes that have since 
taken place. How many of those dear ones that 
made Yule bright and gladsome have passed 
away—uncle, aunt, father, mother, and others of 
the family circle, all gone; and those who still 
survive, the youngsters of those days, scattered 
far apart. Moreover, life in all its aspects, 
conditions, and circumstances has materially 
changed. Now there are roads and wheeled 
vehicles all over the islands. A powerful and 
commodious steamer plies between Lerwick and 
the North Isles once, and sometimes twice, a week 
throughout the year; and several are engaged in 
the regular trade and carrying the mails twice 
and, for part of the year, thrice a week between 
Lerwick and Leith. And yet more, the telegraph 
wires have brought the inhabitants of the most 
northerly of the Shetlands into immediate com- 
munication with the rest of the world, The ‘new 
style’ is superseding the old, and Christmas taking 
the place of Yule, which latter I sadly fear will 
soon be known only as a tradition, 

But after all, will the generation that is now 


in its sprightly youth be happier for all these 
changes than we were? I don’t know. We 
had manifold compensations. Chief of these, 
we were all in all to one another. We knew 
from experience all that is implied of sweet- 
ness and tenderness and sacredness in that 
choicest of characteristic English words—home. 
Ours was indeed a happy home; and looking 
back over the many long years that have elapsed 
since we all lived together in peace and happiness, 
I can truly say, that next to the holy lessons we 
learned from the lips of a saintly mother, my 
brightest memories are associated with ‘ Yule’ in 
the ‘Old Rock,’ as we fondly term those isles of 
our nativity. 


THE COUNTER-SYNDICATE. 
CHAPTER III.—CAGING THE BEARS. 


Some time had elapsed since the foregoing 
symposium at Mr Quick’s, when one morning 
the speaking-tube which communicated with 
that gentleman’s office and the sanctum of his 
employers, announced that Mr Fox desired to 
see Mr Quick. Immediately afterwards the con- 
fidential clerk stood facing the three partners, 
who all seemed discomposed, and had a pile 
of letters and telegrams on the table before 
them. 

‘Mr Quick,’ said the senior, with a singular 
hesitation of manner and unsteady voice, ‘we 
have decided to consult you in a matter of very 
great gravity.’ He paused, looked at his partners, 
then resumed: ‘You are aware of the high 
opinion we have of your integrity and judg- 
ment ; and we are desirous of showing a deeper 
appreciation of your fidelity and acumen. You 
know that great commercial houses, like great 
empires, have diplomatic arrangements which 
are intrusted only to the highest personages.’ 

Mr Fox again paused ; Mr Quick bowed. 

‘What I may call the vital part of our busi- 
ness has been attended to by ourselves, although 
much of a secret nature has been allotted to 
you. Mr Smiles, as you understand, keeps the 
strictly private ledgers, and attends to the special 
correspondence. He desires your assistance in 
these matters. But beyond these, we wish your 
co-operation in an affair that has assumed an 
aspect of a quite unexpected kind. You are 
aware, Mr Quick, that we have sold coffee largely 
during the past two months?’ This assertive 
query was ejaculated with a fevered eagerness, 


strangely in contrast with the previous part of 


his speech, and was followed by a look of undis- 
guised anxiety. Messrs Smiles and Naylum 
turned uneasily in their chairs, and looked at 
the confidential clerk so fixedly, that he felt 
embarrassed. 

‘Do I understand that I am to change from 
my department to another?’ asked Mr Quick, 
really not knowing what to say. 

‘No; that is not it,’ returned Mr Fox, still 
more anxiously. ‘We want to place our whole 
confidence in you.’ 

‘What do you mean, sir?’ 

‘I mean, we desire to reveal to you the actual 
position of the firm—in short, to treat you as 
if you were a member of it.’ 

These last words produced a singular whirl in 
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Mr Quick’s brain. He almost staggered against 
the table near which he stood. | 

The three partners surveyed him with mixed | 
emotions. 

Mr Smiles now spoke: ‘If we reveal to you 
all the private concerns of the house, it can only 
be on the condition of making you a partner. 
No servant, however esteemed and trustworthy, 
can be admitted into the very core of our busi- 
ness. Only a man bound equally with ourselves 
to the uttermost can share our secrets. Mr} 
Fox should have prefaced this interview by what 
I am now saying. Several months past you | 
asked for a small share in the firm. We are 
now prepared to treat with you.’ 

Mr Quick became pale. He did not reply. 

His employers looked at each other, at first 
with astonishment, then with alarm. Mr Nay- 
lum, who was of a ve nature and rather 
explosive temper, rose from his chair. ‘Do you 
hesitate, Mr Quick ?’ he demanded sharply. 

‘I do, replied the other, regaining command 
of himself. 

‘Why ??’ cried the partners simultaneously. 

‘Because, gentlemen, it is out of my power 
to join you.’ 

Confusion, indignation, and dread marked the 
features of the trio, according to their respective | 
temperaments. 

‘Ex lain yourself,” said Mr Smiles, stepping 
towards the clerk, and giving a significant glance 
for silence to his friend Naylum. 

‘I will, in a word, replied Mr Quick, now 
perfectly at his ease. ‘I am about to found a 
new financial house myself’ 

‘Yourself!’ echoed Mr Naylum scornfully. 

‘Myself and a few others.’ This very coolly. 
‘IT am not without friends, Mr Naylum,’ 

How easy it is to make bad worse by hasty 
speech! How hard to erase the impressions 
we write upon the consciousness of Tins we | 
are in contact with. Scorn, insult, assumption | 
of superiority, are never forgotten by those we | 


competition with dishonesty. I am sure my 
partners will agree with me when I say, from 
this moment you can no longer remain in our 
service.’ 

‘Certainly not!’ cried Mr Naylum impetu- 
ously. 

‘You are right, Smiles!’ said Mr Fox warmly. 

‘It was only yesterday that I arranged my 
future” Mr Quick returned, as calmly as risin 
indignation would permit. ‘I should have tol 
you in due course, Your proposition has pre- 
cipitated matters,’ 

Mr Naylum grinned incredulously. Mr Smiles 
held up his hands, as if for silence. Mr Fox 
shook his head, like a man denouncing silently 
an immorality he did not wish to waste words 
upon. 

The clerk did not heed these expressions. In 
a voice that grew harder and more cutting as 
he proceeded, he said: ‘I owe you no gratitude. 
I have served you for a salary that was the bare 
equivalent of my worth. My work and your 
wages balance each other ; therefore we are quits. 
If I taunted you with ingratitude, you would 
consider me a presumptuous fool. Yet I have 
as much right to brand you, as you have me. 
That I fully deserved my stipend, is admitted 
by you all, as you sought to place me on an 
equality with yourselves. Self-interest, not bene- 
volence, induced you to advance me to the posi- 
tion I have held. Self-interest again has induced 
you to inveigle me into a partnership.’ 

‘ Inveigle !’ ejaculated Mr Fox. 

But the clerk in the warmth of his denuncia- 
tion heeded him not. ‘Only to serve yourselves, 
did you ask me to share the business. Permit 
me to recall the fact, that I first proposed a 
partnership. I have not forgotten the scarcely 
veiled contempt of Mr Naylum in reply to my 
request; nor the dignified amazement of Mr 
Fox; nor the bland disdain of Mr Smiles. In 
despising my association, you roused all the pride 
and energy of my soul. I determined to win 


seek to dominate. The bias we give to another; advancement outside of the office, as I was for- 
mind goes on, in spite of after conciliations and | bidden to advance within it. I had confidence 
atonements. A scar remains after every phy-|in my own gifts and experience as a business 
sical wound, and the mind still more effectively | man ; and I was sure my commercial foresight 
registers its lacerations. and grasp of finance was at least equal to yours 
‘Your conduct, Mr Quick, cried Mr Naylum, | individually. Nay, I will be candid enough to 
in a rage, ‘is simply disgraceful; and I shall! say I felt myself more than a match for the 
not fail to say so to all our connections, You! combined firm.’ Here he sneered so witheringly, 
wait for Mr Fox to put you in possession of our} that Mr Naylum grew livid. 
most important transactions, and then you turn} Again he went on. ‘Do not suppose that I 
round to take a mean advantage of us. I repeat,| wished to take any advantage of you. I knew 
your conduct is disgraceful,’ | that I could advance the house to a pinnacle of 
‘I add to the remarks of Mr Naylum,’ said | financial greatness beyond anything known. I 
Mr Fox interposing, ‘that no honourable man! would have enriched you beyond your dreams. 
would have allowed any revelation of a firm’s| With scorn and contempt I fling back your paltry 
affairs to be made to him, when he was on the insults. I am your superior in the great game 
eve of starting a rival house. The commonest! of finance, and this coffee operation is my evi- 
courtesy, to say nothing of the debt of gratitude! dence of the fact. You know how you stand 
you owe to us for countless benefits received, | in that wretched business, and so do I’—smiling 
ought to have elicited from you a frank avowal| contemptuously. ‘Poor blunderers! I do owe you 
of your intentions,’ gratitude for enabling me, by the side I have 
‘It behoves me to say that I fully indorse | taken, to shgw you that I am your master.’ 
the opinions of my partners, said Mr Smiles,} Mr Naylum could endure it no longer; he 
emphatically bringing his right hand upon his’ sprang up furiously and ran towards Mr Quick, 
left palm. ‘Your behaviour is a mixture of! as if to strike him. Both the jothers seized him, 
dishonour, chicanery, and overreaching. That! and for a few moments a most unseemly fracas 
it will tend to your worldly advantage is pos- | ensued; one that would have been deemed 
sible, for honesty does not always succeed in| incredible in the City. When-calm. was in a 
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measure restored, Mr Fox, dreadfully agitated, 
said: ‘I fear we have been harbouring a viper 
in you, Mr Quick. You have been plotting 
against us.’ 

‘No doubt about it,’ roared Mr Naylum 
savagely. 

‘I am no viper, no traitor. I have sought 
by knowledge and judgment to gain what is my 
right as much as yours—financial success. But 
as you set the example of vilification, I declare 
you all and each to be knaves, who, by a new 
species of confidence-trick, want to escape the 
penalty exacted from fools.’ 

‘Quick !’ screamed the senior partner, ‘how 
dare you say such words in my presence! 
Knaves !? 

‘Begone, villain !’ foamed Mr Naylum, ghastly 
with passion. 

‘Leave the room!’ commanded Mr Smiles, 
with a sublime expression of disdain. 

‘When I have done,’ replied Mr Quick with 
incredible sang-frotd. ‘I will finish what I have 
to say, either here, or in the counting-house in 
presence of the clerks. They shall have my 
version of the cause of our separation. If you 
eject me from the premises altogether, I will go 
straight to .the Royal Exchange, and there, before 
the world, vindicate my conduct, and expose 
yours to the derision and obloquy it merits.’ 

The crack of doom could not have produced 
a more terrible shudder than that which thrilled 
through the partners at this last appalling threat. 
Under it Mr Naylum lost the hot flush which 
made his ordinary florid face glow like a sunset. 
A cadaverous pallor made him almost unrecog- 
nisable. Mr Fox sank half-fainting in his chair. 
Mr Smiles sat staring at the clerk, fascinated 
with terror. 

‘I call you knaves to your faces, and I have 
no hesitation to call you so before the citizens of 
London. I undertake all thé penalties of my 
words. For what else are you, who try to seduce 
me into partnership with a house bankrupt 
beyond redemption! I repeat the word—the 
firm of Fox, Smiles, and Naylum is utterly 
ruined !’ 

It was pitiable to observe the deadly prostra- 
tion which came over the partners as the ringing 
merciless voice thundered out the last sentence. 
A malignant, remorseless demon seemed to be 
revelling in their awful downfall. Yet, to an 
uninterested onlooker, there was no evidence 
of gloating denunciation in the behaviour of 
the stern man addressing the cowering trio. 
Mr Quick was angry, and felt himself in a 
masterly position, and naturally took advantage 
of it; that was all. The sickening dread that 
he was speaking the truth was the real cause 
of the alarm possessing his hearers. 

Several minutes of supreme anguish intervened. 
Mr Fox was the first to recover command of 
himself. Turning his haggard face to the clerk, 
he said faintly: ‘I do not seek to disguise from 
you, Mr Quick, that we are in a difficulty, a 
great difficulty. But I solemnly declare that 
none of us had any intention of involving you 
in it. Our position is not so desperate as you 
suppose. We have been ossly, infamously 
deceived by Geldmacher of ee who las 
almost succeeded in detaching the Grosschnabels 
from our connection. We know you have by 


some means obtained considerable influence with 
them, and we sought to enlist that influence on 
our behalf. I own with profound regret that we 
made an ——— mistake in refusing to take 
you into the house. You are certainly possessed 
of commanding abilities, and we were blind to 
our own interest in ignoring them. After this 
most tempestuous exchange of personalities and 
revelations of hatred, of course further amity 
is impossible between us. No doubt, you will 
do hereafter as much against us, as you have 
benefited us in the past. For my own part’— 
here his voice gave way, and a look cunning, 
deprecating, sorrowing, gleamed towards the iron 
face of the clerk—‘for my own part, I shall feel 
in losing you that I am bereft of half my brain. 
I wish you success cordially ; and if it be in my 
power to forward it, be sure nothing that has 
taken place this morning will prevent me helping 
you. Young houses are diflicult to build in 
London. Although you deserve to prosper, you 
may fail; and in such an event, our old relations 
may be renewed.’ He stopped, and with more 
assured eyes raised towards the clerk, who stood 
in icy calm, waiting for a sign. 

Mr Quick simply inclined his head. 

Professing to be encouraged by this, Mr Fox 
went on with an oily subserviency, artfully 
blended with ingenuous confidence: ‘ Before clos- 
ing this conversation, I venture to place before 
you the request I had to make at the outset; 
and I do it with full confidence in your mag- 
nanimity. We stand as declared foes; at least, 
you are hostile to us,’ he stammered, as the rigid 
face before him became harder at these words. 
‘Yet I am sure you would do us a service, after 
all that has occurred, if by so doing no injur 
came to yourself. I am not too proud, indeed, 
to throw myself upon your generosity, and I here 
ask your mediation with Grosschnabels. If they 
continue faithful, all will go well. Mr Quick, 
I beseech your aid.’ 

The clerk seemed to rouse himself from a dee 
meditation. Messrs Smiles and Naylum recovere 
something of their wonted aspect. There was a 
shade of regret almost in Mr Quick’s voice as he 
said; ‘I cannot help you, Mr Fox. Do not sup- 
pose me a churl, delighting in doing an evil 
turn. What I said in a heated moment, I now 
repeat in calmness—Your house is ruined. The 
Grosschnabels are no longer with you !’ 

‘Gracious powers!’ exclaimed Mr Fox, as if 
struck by an unseen blow. 

‘Impossible!’ cried Mr Smiles, clasping his 
hands. 

Mr Naylum said nothing, but became ashy 
pale again. 

‘No earthly power can prevent the crash 
which has been culminating in the past three 
weeks,’ went on Mr Quick, really touched by 
the smitten men before him. ‘Mr Steinherz 
of Frankfurt and Mr Lupus of Philadelphia 
hold your paper at this moment. Grosschnabels 
are absolute detached neutrals. De Predateur 
and Toutmil have also made a volte-face; and 
Bellamy of Boston holds Bulldose Brothers 
between finger and thumb. Before a week has 
passed, the rout will be complete.’ 

Groans of uncontrollable anguish burst from 
the unhappy listeners. 

Almost compassionately, Mr Quick hastened 
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to say: ‘I advise you to take instant action to 

defend yourselves against the last blows aimed 

at you. The markets are becoming convulsed 

beyond anything known ; save what you can.’ 
With this he left the room. 


BYRON-LAND. 


Iv has come to pass, in these days of fast travel- 
ling, that there are comparatively few places 
unknown to the tourist, Not very many years 
ago, a man was considered as tolerably enter- 


prising who had spent his holiday in tramping | 


through Scotland or Wales, or, at the very farthest, 
some parts of Switzerland. The tourist of to-day 
despises such small ventures; they .are good 
enough for beginners, but to go farther afield is 
their aim, and to ‘do’ Norway, or Egypt and the 
East. Mr Whymper has set an example in climb- 


| the one of them with the big beard received New- 
stead from the stout old robber King Hal. The 
door being open, and hearing some one moving 
about inside, I stepped on to the threshold and 
knocked. Presently, a sleek-faced maid-servant 
appeared, and cautiously getting the door between 
me and the interior, without giving me time to 
state my business, told me that the master was 
in the fields. Clearly this was an unfortunate 
beginning. I felt in my own mind that I was 
regarded as suspicious ; and, moreover, from the 
girl’s stolid face, that any attempt at a parley 
would be time wasted. Nevertheless, with a joint 
| hope of disarming suspicion, I asked in my best 
| possible manner if she knew anything of the 
| Byrons, or of Colonel Hutchinson who had once 
| lived there. She gave me a very decided ‘No, 
and settled the question sharp; so I retired. 
Further than that Colonel Hutchinson the Par- 


ing Chimborazo, which others will attempt to/|liamentarian undoubtedly lived there, I know 
follow. Soon we may hear of a human tide,! not; but in a field adjoining the village, I 
* personally conducted, setting westward for the | beheld the spot where the Royalists and Round- 
chain of the Andes; and those hitherto solitary | heads once had a smart brush, and where many 
giants looking out upon the Pacific, will be alive | of the ‘King’s Own’ came to earth before the 


with tourists, | 

But all men cannot accomplish so much. 
Many who have not time or money would like | 
to make the acquaintance of foreign lands and | 
peoples. Some are happy and content to find | 
out that which is interesting and beautiful at 
home, and for such modest wants there is an 
inexhaustible supply. To which of these classes 
I belong can be of no importance; but it so 
happened that in passing through Nottingham a 
short time ago, I had a day to spare—to do 
with as I liked. It was a chance not to be lost. 
The next train up the Leen Valley found me bent 
on a holiday visit to the realms of the poet Byron, 

After a slow journey of seven miles, I al 


the train slackening speed opposite a most dismal- 
looking colliery, and shortly after, we came toa 
standstill at the village of Hucknall-Torkard. No 
description can do justice to its utter unloveli- 
ness, and want of what is perhaps most looked 
for—poetry. Briefly, it is one of the most strag- 
gling, patched-up, dirty villages in England, 
with colliery chimneys on the outskirts belching 
forth thick smoke, a population almost entirely 
of miners, an infinite variety of smells, and 
evils innumerable. And yet it was not always 
so, for the ancient forest of Sherwood once 
covered all the land around for miles, where 
Robin Hood and his merry men hunted their 
prey, and made havoc with the king’s deer. 
Was not one Stutely a member of their jovial 
band? Well, an old joiner told me that the 
name was common in his time, but ihe last of 
them—with a touch of his noble ancestor in 
him, perhaps—had thrown up the trammels of 
citizenship, and gone away with Bentinck’s Light 
Horse. The village still boasts its Wagstaffs and 
Hardstaffs ; but it is needless to say the weapon | 
which rendered their names famous is out of | 
use. One of the former, indeed, wields the | 
more peaceful drumstick with some skill; and | 
if the Beardalls were as common in the days of | 
the quarterstaff as they are now, and worthy | 
of their name, the latter weapon must have been | 
brought into frequent use, 

Following the main road towards Kimberley, 
I saw the mansion where the Byrons lived before | 


solemn-faced Puritans. 

Making my way across the fields—through the 
charming old village of Lynby, with its May-pole 
and stone cross—I reached Papplewick. From 
this point, woods of beech, and elm, and pine 
overhung the road, and then opening out at a 
considerable elevation, revealed a beautiful land- 
scape. Newstead lay below in the valley, under 
the slanting rays of the sun, and the light smoke 
from its chimneys curled up lazily among the 
woods, on a background of gray and purple cloud. 
What grand old giant is this stretching his long 
powerful arms on each side of the entrance- 
gate, and challenging intruders? An old-world 
king of the forest—the only one that has escaped 
the ravages of time and the axe. When the filth 
Lord Byron cut down all the timber on the estate, 
this oaken monarch was bought by some gentle- 
men of Mansfield, and afterwards presented to 
the poet, Long may it reign! 

Descending into the valley by the carriage road 
—which at first is shut in by spruce-firs, then 
opens out into more domestic and park-like 
scenery—we come at last in sight of the venerable 
old Abbey, which has stood since the time of Henry 
IL, and become dear to Englishmen through its 
rich and varied associations. Nothing can be 
more delightful than this secluded, fern-clad 
valley, with its adornment of woods and lakes. 
In front of the house is the ‘Stew Pond,’ fringed 
with yews, where many a fine fellow, I expect, 
was fattened for the monkish tables, Beyond 
is the grove dedicated to the memory of the 
‘wicked’ Lord Byron, who despatched his neigh- 
bour—Mr Chaworth—so mysteriously at the Star 
and Garter in Pall Mall. If ever you visit New- 
stead, you are sure to hear of that grove. It is 
a dismal-looking place, and seems, morever, to 
have a certain mystery of its own. Perhaps it is 
inhabited by a ghost; but I saw nothing except 
two leaden statues of Pan and a female satyr, 
which the country-people looked upon as the 
wicked lord’s demons. In the midst of such dis- 
reputable company, I was surprised to see a fine 
healthy tree growing, on which the poet had 
carved his own and his sister's name during his 


last visit to Newstead, 
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Retracing our steps—for the gardener had now 
taken me under his care—I entered the precincts 
of the chapel. Here the silent old labourer | 
called Time has been at work while generations | 
of men have come and gone. He has destroyed, | 
but not out of wantonness. He has given us, 
perhaps, full measure for that which he has 
taken away. No vaulted roof or solemn aisle | 
resounds with the rich harmony of voices now, 
but instead, a carpet of the softest grass, and 
shrubs and stately trees. No stained glass is in 
the Gothic window—which alone reminds us that 
the place has been other than it is—but mantling 
ivy clings about its naked form, and clothes it | 
with unfading green. Close by is the tomb 
of the never-to-be-forgotten ‘ Boatswain,’ Byron’s | 
favourite dog. | 

Again I say, this old Abbey of Newstead is | 
very beautiful. If any one takes an interest | 
in things old and poetic and lovely, let him | 
visit it. Here at ‘Newstede in Sherwood’ | 
Edward I. granted a charter to John de Annesley. 
Here Cardinal Wolsey stayed on his last sicken- | 
ing journey southward ; and here too, in a bed | 
which they show you, slept the redoubtable hero | 
Oliver Cromwell. The poet, writing of that 
eventful time, says : 


| 
The Abbey once, a regal fortress now | 
Encircled by insulting rebel powers ; | 
War's dread machines o’erhang thy threatening | 
brow, 
And dart destruction in sulphureous showers, | 


As we walked through the dim and sounding 
cloisters to the poet’s bedroom, I was forcibly | 
impressed with their fitness for a ghost’s walk ; 
and on mentioning the fancy, was informed that 
recently, if not now, a ‘goblin friar’ did indeed 
haunt them, at night-time, and had actually been 
seen by Byron, 

It was no mouse, but lo! a monk, arrayed 

In cowl and beads and dusky garb, appeared, 

Now in the moonlight, and now lapsed in shade. 


| 
Of all the interesting places in the Abbey, the 


poet’s bedroom is undoubtedly most so. It stands 
now, as it did when he inhabited it, small, dark, 
and plainly furnished—the same in all respects | 
save that the master-spirit is gone, 

To return to Hucknall once more and _ its | 
church, the last resting-place of the poet. It is 
anything but a beautiful fabric, and as unlike the | 
burial-place Byron would have chosen as one | 
could well imagine. A marble slab had just been 
received from the Byron Memorial Committee, 
which was sent together with the pediment of the 
statue from Greece. This slab, which is about 
twenty-seven inches square, with a wreath of bay 
leaves let in in brass, and the date of his birth and 
death, is placed in the chancel directly over the 
poet’s head. On the wall hung two faded wreaths, 
one of which was placed there by the Bishop of 
Nottingham. 

Before coming away, I looked into the visitors’ 
book. The old one, which contained the names of 
Bowring, Thomas Moore, and Washington Irving, 
together with many other celebrities, has been 
lost. From a copy in the possession of Mr James 
Widdowson, the most hospitable of church- | 
wardens, I judge it to have been very interesting. | 
The spirit of the place seemed to have evoked | 


many a song, among which those of Bowring, 
Justice Williams, William Howitt, and a few 
others, are of a chaste and lofty kind. The present 
visitors’ book, which is rapidly being filled, con- 
tains the names not only of Englishmen, but very 
many Americans, besides others from the most 
distant parts of the world. 

Byron’s life and poetry have hitherto exercised 
an almost magical influence over others in absorb- 
ing, as it were, their intellectual being. After his 
death, a lady came to Newstead, and took apart- 
ments at one of the farms belonging to the estate. 
Who she was, further than her name indicated, 
and where she came from, was never known. Her 
sole pleasure consisted in rambling about the 
Abbey grounds and holding communion with the 
spirit of him who had consecrated that place unto 
her, and made it her chief joy. From her small 
stature, and habit of dressing in white, she came 
to be known as the ‘little white lady,’ and as such 
she is spoken of now in her resting-place, which is 
separated from the Byron vault by the church 
wall only. Washington Irving gives a detailed 
and somewhat romantic account of her. Certainly 
she was accomplished, and could write with much 
taste and elegance. Again, only a year or two ago, 
a lady, who had resided in Mexico, came to 
Hucknall-Torkard, that she might live and die by 
the side of Byron. 

As we turn to leave the church by the chancel 
door, a stream of light pours in through the 
window, and rests over the head of the poet 
sleeping beside his mother and his daughter Ada. 
The stillness of eventide is over everything, and 
there is a great calm. See, yonder is the grove 
swathed in a bluish film : 


Standing upon a hill, a gentle hill, 
Green, and of mild declivity ; 


where he walked in the morning of his days with 
Mary Chaworth, and first tasted of that great 
bitterness which ceased only with his life. Every- 
thing speaks to us of him, but it speaks only 
peace now. 


A DOCTOR’S STORY. 
CHAPTER I, 


Ir was a summer evening, and I was standing in 
front of my consulting-room door, rattling a bunch 
of keys, after having locked up, ready to repair 
to my bachelor establishment. I believe I was 
then considered a rising young physician in our 
quiet little town, in one of the States of America, 
At anyrate, I had patients enough to warrant a 
respectable office down street, and a luxurious suite 
of apartments in the best boarding-house the town 
could afford. Well, I was, as I said, rattling my 
bunch of keys; and my friend, Horace Bertram, 
was standing near, wondering, I suppose, from the 
way he looked at me, what I meant to do next. I 
was the first to break the silence. 

‘Do, Horace, come over to my lodging and stay 
with me to-night, I always feel so ‘lonely, some- 
how.’ 

‘T have no doubt of it, Wilfred ; for you’re a man 
with great social qualities. Glad to come, old boy. 
But why do you wear out all your best days by 


yourself? Why don’t you look out for a better-’ 


half, to brighten up that smoky den of yours ?’ 
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‘I’m afraid she might prove my worse half, 
Horace. I am not one to make a leap in the 
dark, I can assure you. I have the highest 
respect for the fair sex; but there are exceptions 
to every rule, and a man must look twice before 
he plunges into marriage.’ Just as I was saying 
this, I noticed two young ladies coming along in 
our direction. 

‘Hush, Wilfred,’ said Horace; ‘here come two 
of our angels now, and I happen to know them. 
Isn’t it a fine thing to be so fortunate as to know 
everybody in town ?” 

They were ladies of cultivated tastes—one 
could judge that much from their dress; for I 
was very observant of the minutia of a lady’s 
costume. They had been shopping too, that 
delightful occupation of the gentler sex. As 
they passed us, I caught a few snatches of their 
conversation. The taller and more queenly 
looking of the two was remarking to her com- 
panion: ‘I tell you, Jessie, I cannot do it; it 
would not be right. I must do my duty.’ She 
was speaking, I could see, very earnestly. They 
looked up as they passed us, and nodded in a 
friendly manner to Horace, who uncovered his 
curly brown head; and we both bowed politely to 
two of the fairest specimens of womanhood. Then 
I caught a glimpse of the face of the stately lady 
who had such decided notions of right and wrong. 
I could see the pleased smile that flitted over the 
childish countenance of her companion, as Horace 
lifted his hat to them; and I also noticed the 
flush that mounted even to my friend’s high fore- 


head ; so I put these two incidents together, and | 


drew my own conclusions. But that was all I 
did notice, for I was completely absorbed in the 
statelier lady of the two who had passed us. 
The light of a pair of clear gray eyes had for one 


and hopes soon to discover traces of his expectant 
heir, Madame Rumour has furthermore informed 
the listening public that should this cousin prove 
a single gentleman, Sir Gerald intends that his 
daughter Lucille shall marry him, in order that 
she may be My Lady, and that the property may 
remain in the family. But one needn’t listen to 
all that is said, I’m very glad Jessie didn’t 
mepeee to be the elder.’ 

‘Where did you say they live ?’ 

‘IT haven’t said at all yet.—Why, Wilfred, how 
absent-minded you are! But I'll tell you now. 
They have leased a villa in the suburbs called 
the Towers—a perfect paraiise.’ 

We had reached my boarding-house by this 
time, and Horace surprised me by saying: ‘ You’re 
in such a queer humour, Wilfred, that I think it 
would be better to leave you alone for to-night, 
and spend an evening with you some other time. 
So good-night, and pleasant dreams of the queenly 
Lucille.’ 

He was right. I did not feel like entertaining 
any one. I repaired to my cosy sitting-room, and 
throwing myself on the lounge, was soon absorbed 
in exciting and perplexing thoughts, 

I was the distant cousin of whom Horace spoke. 
I had not known until this moment that my 
relatives were anywhere near me. And now, the 
face of the very one for whom the unknown cousin 
was destined had struck my fancy, and was so 
indelibly impressed upon my mind as to defy all 
efforts at effacement. 

This Sir Gerald Wyatt had loved my mother, 


when the two were scarcely more than children. 
They were cousins. But, after that, as my mother 
had often told me, they became separated; yet 
| Sir Gerald had never forgotten the love of his 
' young manhood. To dissipate his grief at the 


moment rested on mine, and I had had one brief | kindly but decided refusal he had received, he 


glimpse of a true, earnest face, that haunted me 
afterwards like a dream. MHorace’s voice roused 
me from my momentary reverie. 

‘ Building air-castles, are you?’ he said. ‘ Well, 
then, my dear friend, just let me give you a piece 
of advice. 
yours, don’t attempt to convert either of those two 
into the “lady of the manor,”’ 

‘Why, Horace? Who are they? Where do 
they live? And what relation are they to each 
other ?’ 

‘Gently, my friend, gently. One question at a 
time. Why? Because those are “ladies of high 
degree,” and very much above such poor human 


beings as Horace Bertram the lawyer, and Wilfred | 


Lansdowne the doctor. I rather like that little 
sipsy, Jessie, myself.’ 

‘TI did not need to be told that, I said. ‘ Your 
face is a good index to your heart, But you 
haven’t answered the most important question of 
all. Who are they ?’ 

‘I was coming to that when you interrupted 
me. They are the daughters of Sir Gerald Wyatt, 
an enormously wealthy Englishman, who came 
over to the States here a few years ago for his 
health, He has only two children—Lucille and 
Jessie.’ 

‘Then to whom will the title and estate revert, 
upon the death of the present owner ?’ 

‘To a distant cousin of his own, his only living 
male relative. He has never seen this cousin ; 
but Sir Gerald has made inquiries in England, 


When you people that mansion of 


went to travel on the continent. Years elapsed 

| before he returned, and when he did so, he 
brought back a beautiful Italian bride, to reign as 
Lady Wyatt over the home of his ancestors. 

While he was absent, my mother married my 
| father, to whom she had been long secretly 
/ attached; although, in point of social position, 

he was not quite her equal. Immediately after 

| their marriage they proceeded to America, where 
my father, who was, like myself, a physician, had 
hopes of securing a better practice than in the 
home country. But a few years of fruitless endea- 
vour to get a good start in business, broke his 
spirit, and unluckily he gave way to habits of 
intemperance. While in this condition, he had 
the misfortune, in prescribing for a patient, to 
make a fatal blunder, which cost the patient his 
life ; and for this my father was apprehended and 
imprisoned. But while awaiting his trial, he died ; 
and thus left in poverty and obscurity, my mother 
and I returned to our English home; and as she 
was too proud to let her rich relatives know of 
her situation, she changed her name, buried her- 
self in a humble village, and devoted herself to 
her boy’s education. When I was about eighteen 
years old, my darling mother’s weary eyes closed 
in their last sleep, and I was left alone in the 
world, 

Every tie that bound me to my native country 
having been severed at my mother’s death, and 
being of too independent and proud a nature 
to make myself known to my titled relatives, I 
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returned to America—the welcome refuge of all 
free spirits. Determined that I would not let life 
conquer me, by my own exertions I managed to 
procure a medical education, and then settled 
down in this lovely little spot. 

It was easy, therefore, to understand that Sir 
Gerald Wyatt had great difficulty in ascertain- 
ing the whereabouts of his cousin’s child; for 
though he may have ascertained the name of the 
man whom she married, I had never adopted that 
name, and was not known to any one by it. For 
many years, indeed, he had not troubled himself 
about the matter, being absorbed in the love of 


me, ‘the castle has tumbled down, hasn’t it? 
“Oh, what a fall was there, my countrymen !”’ 

I made a sickly attempt at a smile, but said 
nothing, and rushed up-stairs. Lucille to be 
sacrificed! I would not allow it. I had not 
met her; but one way was always open to 
me, and I determined to get my mother’s letters, 
and make myself known at once. I knew I had 
proofs that were more convincing than any that 


impostor could produce, But I was not long 
in my room, before there came an impatient 
ting at the door-bell. Evidently some one was 


in a hurry. I listened a few moments, and 


his beautiful wife; and it was only when the| then quick steps were heard coming up_ the 
latter, transferred to the colder climate of England, | stairs, and there was a sharp rap at my door. 
drooped and died, leaving him no male heir on|I opened it, and the servant was there, with a 


whom he might bestow his title and estates, that 
he remembered his cousin, my mother, whose son, 
if still alive, would be his nearest male relative. 
He was thus far, as I understood, in search of this 
relative ; and here was I within a mile or so of 
him, and he did not know it. 

But I did not mean to reveal my identity as 
yet ; my plans were soon and easily made. I con- 
cluded to go on in the same quiet way, till 
chance should throw my relatives in my path; 
and in the meantime find out all that I could of 
them. 
filled with romantic notions, but I nevertheless 
determined that in the meanwhile my relationship 
should remain unknown to her. 


CHAPTER II, 


I was again walking home one evening some 
weeks afterwards, when Horace Bertram—to 
whom I had not revealed my relationship with 
the wealthy Englishman—met me, and told me a 
startling piece of news. 

‘I say, Wilfred, the English cousin has arrived. 
They ’ve killed the fatted calf over there at the 
Towers, for the old gentleman is convinced that 
he has at last discovered the missing man.’ 

‘You don’t tell meso! Why, that cannot be— 
it is utterly impossible!’ 

‘I wonder why it cannot be just as possible as 
the fact that Miss Lucille is going to marry this 
very same cousin.’ 

* How did you learn all this, Horace ?’ 

‘Don’t look so white and solemn, man. I 
nevet thought it was so serious a matter. Why, 
you see, I met Jessie at Mrs Jackson’s last night, 
and she told me all about it. Lucille is terribly 
distressed, for she has taken an unaccountable 
dislike to her cousin. But her father will have 
his own way, the stubborn old fellow.’ 

‘But can’t you, I asked, ‘tell me something 
more about this cousin ?’ 

‘Nothing more, scarcely, for we had so much 
else to talk about. Only that he is very hand- 
my and Sir Gerald is completely taken with 

im. 

‘Did you hear his name ?’ 

‘It is Guy Radcliffe, I believe.’ 

Radcliffe was my father’s name, and whoever 
this cousin was, he must have learned something 
or other of our family secrets, I felt staggered 
and dazed, and my friend noticed it, but lightly 
attributed my confusion to something less 
serious, 


‘I say, Wilfred,’ he said laughingly, as he left | see, whom 


Since I had seen Lucille, my head was | 


note in his hand. 

‘A man is down-stairs, sir, with a carriage, and 
| he says you must come with him right off. He 
told me to give you this,’ 

Bidding the boy tell the man I would come 
directly, I read the brief note : 


‘Sir Gerald Wyatt would esteem it a favour if 
Dr Lansdowne would accompany the bearer to 
the Towers, where his professional services are 
requested,’ 


In a few minutes I was ready, and whirling 
rapidly thither, Iasked the coachman who it was 
that needed me. 

‘Miss Lucille, sir. She’s awfully shook up, 
and none of ’em can do anything with her. 

Some nervous affection, I presumed, and I 
supposed that some exciting circumstances had 
taken place to throw her in such a state. We 
| were soon at the gates of the Towers; and as 
| I passed hurriedly through the extensive grounds, 
I noticed that everything showed signs of wealth, 
lavishly yet tastefully expended. A servant 
received me, and ushered me into a room, where 
I saw, leaning against the black marble mantel- 
piece, a stately-looking old man; and on the oppo- 
site side, also leaning in a graceful attitude, 
one of the handsomest fellows I had ever seen, 
but with a sinister expression about the finely 
curved mouth that I did not like. As soon as I 
had set my eyes upon him, I recognised him; 
though he did not seem to know me. He was 
the son of a former valet of Sir Gerald’s, before 
he went to Italy. I had seen the man, and my 
mother had told me who he was, a great many 
years since; but I was gifted with a remarkable 
faculty of remembering a face, after I had seen it 
once. All this I took in at a glance, before Sir 
Gerald came forward to meet me. 

‘Dr Lansdowne, I presume ?’ 

‘The same. You sent for me, I believe ?? 

‘I did. Women are such queer creatures, My 
daughter has taken it into her head to make her- 
self sick on account of a foolish whim, Then 
followed an introduction to the handsome, Italian- 
looking ‘ cousin,’ the real one bowing his head to 
the impostor. 

But I proceeded: ‘In order to understand how 
to treat your daughter, Sir Gerald, I would like 
to become acquainted with as many of the par- 


| ticulars of her illness as you may judge proper to 
| disclose,’ 


‘Well, it is simply this. Here is Mr Guy 
Radcliffe, as ~~ a young man as any one need 
intend that Miss Wyatt shall 
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marry. In confidence, Doctor, I owe it to Guy’s 
mother—who in fact was my cousin—to make 
some reparation for having neglected her and 
hers so long. Besides, I know Guy will make as 
good a husband as Lucille can find.—Isn’t that 
true?’ he said, addressing Mr Radcliffe. 

‘You flatter me too much, Sir Gerald. I cer- 
tainly intend to make my cousin as happy as is in 
my power, At anyrate, she will do her duty by 
obeying her father, and I will endeavour to win 
by kindness the love she now refuses me.’ 

‘Certainly she will obey my wishes, for she has 
always been an obedient girl, Indeed, she has 
never yet refused to agree to my proposal in this 
instance, only expostulated until she saw that I 
was determined, when she commenced fo droop. 
This evening she was seized with a sort of fainting 
spell, and has not yet been roused.’ 

‘Then surely there is no time to lose. Please 
let me see the patient at once, Sir Gerald” My 
blood was boiling with rage against that low-bred 
impostor, who dared to call her his ‘cousin, who 
dared to offer her his false love! 

But we had reached the room of the patient, 
and all indignant thoughts were expelled before 
the idea that Lucille lay stretched there, perhaps 
dying. I went up to the bed, where her sister 
was kneeling, crying as if her heart would break, 
and at once directed my attention to the resuscita- 
tion of the motionless figure before me. By the 
use of such restoratives as were in the house, and 
constant chafing of the thin, white hands that lay 
so listlessly in my own, I soon brought a faint 
flush into the pale cheeks and lips, while a heavy 
sigh told that she was returning to consciousness. 
In a short time her eyes opened, and rested upon 
mine. She must have caught my eager look. 
I turned to her sister and said: ‘If you can 
make her drink a little wine, until the medicine 
I shall send for arrives, I will consult with your 
father for a few minutes.’ I then left the room 
to see the baronet, with whom I requested a 

rivate interview. He conducted me into his 
ibrary. 

‘Sir Gerald,” I began, ‘I merely wish to give 
you my professional advice and opinion, I per- 
ceive your daughter's constitution and tempera- 
ment are of the highest nervous type. She 
is now broken down by mental suffering, and to 
prolong the strain might be to imperil life itself. 
I would beg you, therefore, if you love your 
daughter, not to mention the subject of her cousin 
to her until I speak with you again. For this 
purpose, I shall be glad to have an interview with 
you to-morrow morning.’ 

‘Certainly, Doctor. As to your instructions, 
I will promise to obey you ; meanwhile, her sister 
will take the best care of the patient,’ 

When I got back to my lodgings, and was 
locked in the secrecy of my room, I gathered 
together several letters that had passed between 
my mother and the baronet, her miniature, and 
also that of Sir Gerald which he had given to 
his ‘cousin Addie, when both were quite young. 
The latter was set in sapphires and pearls, and the 
case was stamped with the Wyatt escutcheon. 


CHAPTER IIL 


_ Early the next morning my buggy was stand- 
ing at the entrance to the Towers, and I was 


ushered into the same library that I had left the 
evening before, and found Sir Gerald waiting to 
receive me. He greeted me with a smile of 
pleasure and a hearty English hand-shake. After 
assuring me of a marked improvement in my 
interesting patient’s condition, he begged me to 
state the object of my desired interview. I merely 
placed my little packet in his hand, saying: ‘This 
will explain all, Sir Gerald, But if you wish 
more conclusive evidence than that which the 
beloved touch of the dead has hallowed, I can 
easily furnish it.’ 

He had opened the bundle, and the sweet face 
of my mother was the first object upon which his 
glance rested. ‘Addie—my dear little cousin 
Addie! And my ‘picture too!—the very same I 
gave to Addie on her seventeenth birthday. In 
the name of all that is wonderful and incompre- 
hensible, who are you? How did these things 
come into your possession ?’ 

‘Simply from my mother, Sir Gerald, for I am 
Addie Treherne’s only son and child—Wilfred 
Treherne Radcliffe, otherwise Lansdowne.’ 

‘How is that possible? Here is Guy Radcliffe, 
who claims the same relationship to Addie 
Treherne, He certainly brought no proofs ; but 
I, anxious to find my cousin’s child, believed all 
he told me. If you are Addie’s son, why are you 
called Lansdowne, and not Radcliffe ?’ 

‘That is a long story,’ I said. ‘My mother’s 
marriage was one of affection, but not of pros- 
perity ; and the circumstances under which my 
father’s career came to an end—and of which I 
may tell you more at leisure—led us to drop the 
name of Radcliffe, and adopt that which I bear. 
It served the double purpose of screening us from 
the prying eyes of the world, and the scorn of 
my mother’s richer friends.’ 

For a few minutes the baronet sat in moody 
silence, as if reflecting on the past, when all at 
once he said: ‘If all this be true—and I do not 
doubt it—who is this Guy Radcliffe ?’ 

‘Do you remember Hugo Rascelli ?’ 

‘To be sure I do, He was a valet of mine 
many years ago,’ 

‘Well, this man is none other than a son of 
that valet of yours,’ 

‘Now that I think of it, I remember who it is 
I was trying to discover he resembled. And to 
think I received the son of a servant I had to 
discharge for dishonesty, as my heir and the 
prospective husband of my daughter !’ 

It was some minutes before the wrath of the 
baronet spent itself. Presently, however, he 
began to speak of my mother and his early con- 
nections with her. He was thoroughly persuaded 
that I was the person I represented myself to 
be, but I was anxious that my motives should 
not be misunderstood. ‘Sir Gerald, said I, ‘I 
wish you to understand clearly that I have dis- 
covered myself to you with no other motive 
than to benefit your daughter ’—— 

‘I do not doubt it, said the baronet. ‘Yet it 
is my earnest desire that Lucille should marry my 
prospective heir; and as my cousin Addie’s son 
shall inherit my property, it would add a double 
weight of gratitude in my obligations to you, 
should you succeed not only in restoring her 
to health, but in winning her affections. I 
must tell her of the changed circumstances, 
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‘Not so fast, Sir Gerald, if you please, If all | and yet I felt she must not be only an image to 
these changes take place at once, it will be too; me, but a loved reality. And so, catching the 
great a shock for your daughter. I would advise | spirit of England’s laureate, whose description of 

ou to examine this Guy Radcliffe, as he calls | ‘Rose, the Gardener’s Daughter, entered my mind, 

imself, and dismiss him privately. You can easily | I stepped into the arbour where she was standing, 
keep the matter quiet. Then tetl Lucille that you and said: 
have been too harsh with her, and you will not ! Ah, one rose, 
compel her to marry a man she does not love.| One rose, but one, by those fair fingers culled, 
That news, I think, will do more towards raising, Were worth a hundred kisses pressed on lips 
her up than any medicine I might prescribe for _ Less exquisite than thine. 


her, As for myself, 1 hope I have a clearer idea’ gy, silently handed me the ‘one rose’—a pure 
of honour than to present myself as a suitor for a) damask—and then, still clasping those soft, white 
lady’s hand under such circumstances. I freely con- | fingers, I led her i. welts cect, ft never aoe 
fess that I have seen your daughter before, and by | exactly tell what followed; all that I knew was 
some mystery, unknown even to lovers themselves, | that T was pouring forth the warmest words of 
have fallen very much in love, But in order to | jove and she was listening to me with downcast 
leave my cousin’s mind entirely unbiassed, I would | ..7 and blushing face. What did I—did she— 
like to win her love simply as Dr Wilfred Lans- | mt “Mie ook Mak *ad Gs tu* toon Gee 
downe, instead of the long-lost cousin her father | tela a at an an te re Mg aciiie 
wishes her to marry. Does this plan meet with poe ‘Are you sure’ said I, after , first 
ior approval ? - : . | burst of rapture, ‘that you love me for myself 
_, mutirely, although it is a young man's romantic —just as I am? Suppose your father still clings 
idea. But meanwhile, I shall say nothing of all to his idea of your marrying your cousin, what 
this to Lucille. would you consider your duty then? Would 


I found my patient reclining before the open | 7 v6 settle the conflict between Right and Wrong, 
window of her room, while her sister was sitting | Lucille ?? = 5 


on a footstool at her feet. What a beautiful | ~, piece : 
picture the two made! Jessie was the first to | Oh, don't ask me, Wilfred. 
notice my entrance; and as she rose, with a slight 
blush tinging her cheeks, I had to acknowledge 
that my friend Horace was a happy man in| 
having won the heart of so lovely a creature, 
And as for her sister—was it my imagination 
that made me perceive a glad light spring up 
in those changeful eyes that I had learned to 
love so well? I certainly thought I detected as 
much, 

As Lucille’s disorder was merely a nervous 
attack that I knew would soon pass over, I had 
no difficulty in assuring her that exercise was the 
best medicine I could prescribe, but she must 


When he saw how 
truly we loved each other, he wouldn’t compel 
me to pass through the same trials from which 
I have just been released. And it would be a 
thousand times worse now, since I have loved 
another.’ 

‘Listen to me, Lucille. J, and not your father’s 
recent visitor, am your English cousin’ And 
then, seated together, while she wept tears of 
gladness, we talked of what you, dear reader, 
already know. 

Many Christmas Eves have passed, and many 
|long and happy years have frosted over the 
brown ane — hair. The voices of chil- 
. Sages ‘ dren—those of Horace and Jessie, as well as 
— perfectly quiet for the remainder of the ours—ring from the flowery terraces and shady 
int ¥ a ee fe Ee of Wyatt Towers—our ancestral home in 
+ “e" shee » . a % 1 + for | Qld England. I am Sir Wilfred Radcliffe now ; 
Coula’ no Zonger ine any Prolessiona’ excuse lor! for the good old man who was so true a friend 


repeating my dearly prized visits to the Towers, at a 2 . 
My anxiety to know whether or not my love was | ~ Pe, mae ting sees Seen. guthered to Oe 


returned, became so great, that I determined to 
| hazard everything by speaking to Sir Gerald, and 
at — ae a. = apa He — INDIA IN THE COLD WEATHER. 
up the broad marble steps, and was ushered into 
the room where I had tan found a kind wel- > Leer 
come, and where Sir Gerald was seated. In our last paper we described some of the 
‘Well, my boy, what is it now ?? ; phenomena peculiar to the rains in India, and 
‘T have come, Sir Gerald, to ask you to give me | mentioned that they ushered in ‘our unequalled 
Lucille, cold weather.’ The transition is gradual, Perhaps 


‘Ah! I thought it would come to that. Wil-|. b ee Ree cake ices 
fred, I am only too thankful that at last I am |” September we have had a heavy downpour, 


5 enabled to carry out my long-cherished plan, and | then a series of showers varying in intensity ; 
call Addie’s son my own. If Lucille consents, | after which we have more sunshine, under the 
you need fear no opposition from me. Besides, | influence of which the clouds gradually clear 
the impostor has received his congé !’ away, and cumulus slowly yields to cirrhus, We 

It is no matter what else we conversed about ;| have now drifted into October, and all know that 
suffice to say that I left the kind old man’s | deliverance is nigh at hand. Punkahs are still 
presence with only one thing wanting to complete in full swing; but one morning we feel that our 


n> ie. Re Ps og a en exposed feet are chilly during the small-hours, 


exactly where to look for her, I happened to and pull the sheet over them, On rising in the 
remember a favourite arbour of hers, where I freseadieaseis an unmistakable freshness in the air 
found her fixing up the trailing branches of a/ declares that deliverance has arrived; the west 
rose. I scarcely dared disturb the lovely picture, | wind has set in, and with it the much-longed-for 
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cold weather. Rejoicingly we go out and inhale 
the invigorating breeze, and the general congratu- 
latory salutation is, ‘Cold weather in at last !’ 

Now we can fully realise the sweet words of the 
Preacher—‘ Rise up, my love, my fair one, and 
come away. For, lo, the winter is past, the rain 
is over and gone ; the flowers appear on the earth; 
the time of the singing of birds is come, and 
the voice of the turtle is heard in our land’— 
applicable originally to the winter rains of the 
Holy Land. Now the anxious father, who has 
been unable to send his wife and children to the 
Hills, knows that their cheeks, which have paled 
under confinement and the exhaustion of the hot 
weather, will soon resume their roses. Now the 
horticulturist is busy in looking out his seeds and 
preparing his garden. Now the sportsman fur- 
bishes his battery, and charges his cartridges in 
preparation for the goodly harvest of quail, snipe, 
sandgrouse, or wildfowl; or casts his bullets for 
larger game. Now the martinets are mugging up 
—to use a vulgar expression—the drill-books for 
brigade parades; and peace mancuvres loom in 
the distance. Now the artist arranges his mate- 
rials; for he will have views unequalled in the 
world for sharp outlines and clear distances. In 
the Hills, the eye wanders in delightful amaze 
along snow-clad peaks, awful in their altitude ; 
distinctly defines the vast glaciers, parents of 
mighty streams ; and then descends to the pine or 
oak clad mountain sides, all standing out clear 
and distinct, and apparently half the distance they 
really are. And now the amateur astronomer 
burnishes his lenses ; for he will have clear skies 
to rove over, which Greenwich would give worlds 
to possess. Oh, the joy of release from the tedium 
of the hot weather and rains, with the certainty 
that six months of unequalled weather are before 
you! 

In the upper provinces, the punkahs are gene- 
rally all down by the end of October, and the 
rooms look quite lofty without them. The staff 
of punkah coolies is thankfully discharged, and 
their worrying ways all forgotten ; thermantidotes 
ave stowed away in verandas or coach-houses ; all 
doors are thrown wide open, and the house is 
generally furbished, after the dust and damp of 
the hot weather and rains. The thrifty house- 
wife takes care that a duty she has performed as 
often as possible during breaks in the rains, be 
now thoroughly enforced, and all household linen 
and clothing are carefully aired, and dried in the 
now steady sunshine. 

All round, as already hinted, there is a general 
stir on the arrival of the cold weather. Civilians 
get their camp equipage ready for official touring 
in their districts ; soldiers do the same, for their 
regiments may be marching in relief. Those who 
have the opportunity of doing so, seize upon the 
cold weather for their touring expeditions ; and 
similarly, our Nimrods set out on their campaigns 
against game of all kinds. 

Now, what is the cold weather? What amount 
of real cold is enjoyed in the ‘burning’ plains 


or less with latitude, and the farther north 
you proceed, the greater is the cold. Let us 
commence with the extreme north-west corner of 
our possessions, the Peshawur Valley, of which the 
city is in the same latitude as Cyprus, Crete, and 
Malta, Now, in that distant dependency, the real 
hot weather, requiring punkahs, lasts only about 
three months—that is, from the middle of June to 
that of September; and in the Valley there are 
no regular hot winds and no regular rains, so 
that we may describe the climate as trying for 
three months, and most enjoyable for nine. From 
November to March the cold is very severe; the 
roadside pools are frozen in the former month; 
and in December and January the water in your 
earthen jars freezes within doors. This kind of 
weather attends you generally as far south as 
Jhelum. At Lahore the cold weather lasts from 
September well into April. Delhi and Meerut 
are good medium stations, and there the cold 
weather sets in about October 15, and up to 
January the mornings and evenings get colder 
and colder, and artificial ice is freely formed. The 
thermometer indoors ranges from forty-five to 
seventy-five degrees ; and fires at night are very 
aceeptable from November to February. Very 
nearly the same remarks apply to Allahabad, the 
seat of the North-west Provinces government ; but 
farther south, the cold weather slowly shortens, 
until you reach Calcutta, where it really extends 
from mid-November to mid-January, but never in 
intensity, for water never freezes, The farther 
south you go, the temperature becomes more 
equable, and is modulated by the elevation of the 
southern plateau and the influence of land and sea 
breezes, 

With these general remarks on the temperature 
of the cold weather in the north-west, let us return 
to our outdoor enjoyments. And first and fore- 
most is marching. ‘ 

Those who witnessed the Great Exhibition of 
1851, may recollect the camp of tents manufac- 
tured at Jubbulpore. Our tents are marvels of 
comfort and luxury; and none of the trumpery 
articles turned-out as such at home, can approach 
them. They are of all sizes and patterns, from 
the gigantic viceregal durbar tent to the humble 
service tent which sheltered our officers during 
the Afghan campaigns. The larger tents are each 
of two so-called ‘flies, one to two feet distant from 
each other, and each fly is composed of three to 
four cloths, The fly is the canopy of the tent, and 
it rests, in the first instance, on the kandét or outer 
wall of the tent, and then is pinned to the ground 
by ropes and tent-pegs. The inner fly rests 
similarly on the inner kandt ; and between the two 
kandts there is a passage all round the tent, vary- 
ing from two to three feet in diameter, giving us a 
tent within a tent, and thus securing warmth in 
the cold, and protection from heat in the hot 
weather. Then further large tents are subdivided 
into rooms by hangings, and outside the outer 
kandt, bathing and dressing tents are attached. 
When you march in style, you have a double set 
of tents, one sheltering you during the day, and 
the other going on over-night, to be ready for 
you at the next camping-ground, 

Well, our tents are all ready, and all our pre- 

arations for the march have been made, Our 
Rowe of course accompany us, and so do our 
cows, goats, and sheep. The poultry are not for- 


of India? Of course, temperature varies more 
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gotten, and have a large bamboo trellis-cage and | you command a panorama of ruins which, I fancy, 
bullock-cart all to themselves, If camels are|is unique. You may roam through the magni- 
available and the country suits, they carry our | ficence of the Emperor Humayoun’s tomb, where 
tents, furniture, and boxes; or else we resort to | the last of the Moguls was captured by Hodson in 
bullock-carts. In pre-mutiny times, a fakir ac- | September 1857; or you may stand on the famous 
companied each large camp or regiment on the | Ridge, at the base of the British Futteh-Mindr 
march; and he earned a scanty livelihood by | (‘tower of victory’) and gaze on Delhi itself at 
squatting on the roadside about half a mile from | your feet, recalling the horrors of the Mutiny, or 
the next camping, and announcing its proximity | the sites and scenes of its last bloodstained 


by thumping on his doog-doogie (a small drum), 
That sound used to be very welcome at the end 
of a long march. 

We start early in the morning, after warming 
our ‘hands at one of the many camp-fires, and 
either drive, ride, or walk, stopping half-way for 
a cup of tea or coffee and slice of toast, which 
we find awaiting us at the roadside. Our guns 
accompany us; for we may pick up a black-buck, 
snipe, quail, or wildfowl on the road, Between 


everything ready for our arrival. 

Tent-life is simply perfect; you are your own 
master ; and as you sit in your tent-door, enjoying 
your cigar, you feel that all around is your own, 
that you can move on where you like, enjoy fresh 
scenes or adventures each day, and, what is more, 
lay in a large supply of health and strength against 
the next hot weather. 

Here is the outline of a short march, which, for 
its wealth in magnificent architecture, historic 
associations, and ample game, is, I fancy, un- 
equalled in India or elsewhere. We start from 
Agra, after revelling in the glories of the Taj, 
Fort, Sikandra, and the trans-Jumna ruins, and 
reach Futtchpore-Sikri, the red sandstone, deserted 
palace-city of Akbar ; on to Bhurtpore, famous for 
its sieges and ultimate capture by Lord Comber- 
mere; then to Deig—another historic site—with 
its marvellous palaces and water-works; passing | 
en route Kumbhir, with its strange cannon and 
famous legend. The Bhurtpore Rajah was assured 
by the Brahmins that the fort would never fall 
until Kumbhir, like Birnam Wood, came before 
it ; that is, never. Kumbhir means also ‘alliga- 
tor;’? and Bhurtpore with its huge ramparts, 
laughed at the idea of falling before an alligator ; 
. but, unfortunately, Kumbhir was also the native 
corruption of Combermere ; and so, literally, the 
Kumbhir came before Bhurtpore, and that re- 
nowned fortress fell, 

On to Goverdhan, sacred to Krishna and his 
amours with the milkmaids (Gopis), where you 
examine with delight the delicate carvings and 
strange paintings of the monumental shrines 
(Chatris) of departed Hindu princes; or, if you 
choose, watch the antics of the sacred monkeys. 
On to Muttra and Bindra-Ban, washed by the 
Jumna, two of the most sacred centres of Hindu- 
ism, and renowned for its collection of temples, 
ruined and entire, 

Up the right bank of the Jumna to Delhi, a 
perfect mine of architectural wealth and historic 
associations. You can wander at will among the 
ruins of Toghlakabad and the old Delhis; you 
may crane your neck in looking upwards at the 
colossal but graceful proportions of the Kootab- 


Minar, ‘the highest pillar in the world,’ rising 
two hundred and thirty-eight feet; or you may | 
try your knees in ascending the three hundred and 
seventy-nine steps leading to its summit, whence | 


| siege, 

Such are some of the attractions of marching ; 
and this tour can be made throughout away from 
the bustle and rattle of the railway. 

IT have alluded to our horticultural operations ; 
for these we have peculiar facilities in cheapness 
of labour, abundance of manure, and irrigation as 


| much as we want. The result is that we can turn 
| out vegetables and flowers which will compete 
| with anything at home ; potatoes, one to a dish; 
eight and nine we reach our camp, and find it! gigantic cauliflowers; beet, six inches thick and 
probably pitched in a spacious mango grove, and | eight long, soft and succulent; celery heads, two 


feet high and six inches thick, crisp from top to 
bottom ; lettuces and peas in profusion; straw- 
berries, many of which will yield two bites, In 
the Queen’s Garden at Delhi, the Wingfield Park 
at Lucknow, and the garden which enshrines the 
sacred well at Cawnpore, you will see roses equal 
to any at home ; re around Ghazeepore, of rose- 
water notoriety, you can wander at will through 
acres of Bussorah roses. 

As already remarked, the cold weather is the 
season for sport ; and all sorts of game may be 
attacked and brought to bay, from the lordly tiger 
to the humble ortolan. 

The approach of the season is generally an- 
nounced by the sudden appearance of the migra- 
tory birds, the earliest of which are the water- 
wagtails, As you are sitting out at night, gazing 


| at the canopy of jewels above, you will often hear 


the cackling of geese overhead, or the discordant 
notes of cranes; or, close to your ears, you may 
hear a rush of either quail or snipe. Now is the 
time for high and rich feeding to those so 
disposed. At home, a slice of venison or wild-duck, 
half a breast of grouse or partridge, a snipe, or 
a sniff at woodcock, are thought great luxuries or 
high favours. Out here, you can stuff your full of 
each or all; and what is more, you can have a 
whole bustard or a brace of florican all to your- 
self, for which English epicures would sigh in 
vain. 

The rivers have all run down, and are ready for 
anglers, and mahseer (the Indian salmon), rahoo, 
and the so-called Indian trout, are available, 

Now, too, is the time for home sports ; cricket, 
football, racing, all come in for their share of 
patronage, and are all enjoyed in the sharp bracing 
air; and while during the hot months walking 
was perfunctory and grudgingly indulged in, it 
is -_ vigorously performed and thoroughly en- 
joyed. 

As soon as the rains are thoroughly over, and 
the rain-crops—rice, millets, and cucurbitaceze— 
off the ground, the peasants begin their winter 
ploughings and sowings; for now is the time for 
the cereals and pulse-plants. It is wonderful to 
see the vast stretches of cultivated land laden with 
wheat, barley, oats, or gram, which last vetch is 
almost entirely the food of our horses, 

Further on in the season, the eye wanders over 
the golden patches of ripening sugar-cane, sacred 
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to jackals and wild pig; and to those who relish 
the cruel sport, pig-sticking becomes the rage, 

Let me now allude to an industry peculiar to 
the cold weather, which, except in small stations 
distant from the rail, is fast dying out, and that is 
the manufacture of ice, When I came out in 1853, 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay were wholly depen- 
dent on American ice, supplied by the Tudor Ice 
Company, and retailed at two annas the ser; that 
is, two pounds of ice brought from America were 
sold in India for threepence! The mofussil (up- 
country) was entirely dependent on artificial ice, 
which could only be made where the cold weather 
was really felt ; in all other parts we were obliged 
to cool our drinks with saltpetre and sal-ammo- 
niac; or, during the hot winds, by placing the 
bottles before the khus-khus tatties, or swinging 
them in a basket covered with wet straw. By 


these appliances we could cool our drinks down to | 


sixty-five degrees Fahrenheit ; or by carrying on 
the cooling with fresh supplies of salts, we could 
even freeze water. But the process was tedious 
and expensive. Science came to our aid; and 
sulphuric ether and ammoniac machines came 
gradually into vogue, and latterly, Carré’s wonder- 
ful pneumatic machine, which I have seen produce 
ice in two minutes in a temperature of ninety-five 
degrees, With these great appliances, block-ice 
is now available in districts where it could not 
formerly be had, at from an anna and a half to 
two annas per ser. 

To return to the old process—it depended 
entirely on the production of cold by evaporation, 
as also on sufficient cold weather and the presence 
of the dry west wind; the east wind being abso- 
lutely fatal to the production of ice. 

The essentials for the process are—l. Exposed 
and treeless ice-fields, which are partitioned off 
into four to five feet squares, in which two to three 
inches of straw are laid down, 2, Myriads of flat, 
porous, earthen saucers six to eight inches in 
diameter. 3, An unlimited supply of water. 4. 
An army of coolies and water-carriers. 5. The ice- 
pit. This, the most important adjunct in the 
process, is very carefully constructed ; a great pit 
is dug, and in it rests a huge timber cone, the 


space between it and the sides of the pit being | 


rammed with charcoal, chaff, or straw, as non- 
conductors of heat ; the cone itself is lined thickly 
with coarse felt or blankets, and then a layer of 


matting; over all, a straw hut, with very thick | 


roof and walls and a very small entrance, is 
constructed. 

Now for the process. Whenever the outside 
thermometer reads forty-two degrees, then ice can 
be manufactured by evaporation. Half an inch of 
water is poured overnight into the saucers by 
bheesties (water-carriers) ; then at two A.M, a great 
drum is beaten at the pit to summon the coolies, 
who assemble in hundreds, each armed with a 
scoop, with which the ice is skilfully turned out 
of the saucer into an attendant vessel, and well 
rammed into it. When full, it is taken to the pit, 
emptied there, and again rammed down. Thus all 
the ice has the chance of consolidating by regela- 
tion ; and in a good season, thousands of pounds’ 
weight of ice may be stored, according to pit- 
room available, 

Thus I have endeavoured to portray the main 
features of our Indian cold weather; and if 
this series of papers in any way removes the mis- 


apprehensions formed regarding this country, m 
object in penning them will be amply fulfilled, 
and it will be allowed that ‘India is not so black 
as it is painted.’ 


A SHEEP-EATING PARROT. 


A stneuLar bird has recently been added to the 
collection in the Zoological Gardens, London, 
This is none other than a carnivorous parrot, 
whose love of animal flesh manifests itself in a 
very decided predilection for mutton. There are 
two things which to the naturalist are remarkable 
in connection with this bird. First, it is, in 
respect of this flesh-eating propensity, an excep- 
| tion to the whole family of parrots, which are 
frugivorous, living on fruits, seeds, leaves, buds, 
and the like; and second, this carnivorous taste is 
not a natural but an acquired possession, the species 
| of parrot in question having been till a few years 
since frugivorous, like others of its family. 

This curious bird is the Kea (Nestor notabilis) or 
Mountain Parrot, and comes from New Zealand. 
The general colour of its plumage is green ; its 
length from point of bill to extremity of tail, is 
twenty-one inches; its bill is about two inches 
long, the upper mandible being curved, and very 
strong. It inhabits the higher wooded glens and 
recesses of the mountainous districts of New 
Zealand, and, like the owl, is generally nocturnal 
in its habits. The Kea was first made known to 
science in 1856. In the time of Maori rule, the 
bird was as innocent and harmless in its habits, 
| as respects its food, as any others of the parrot 
|family; and it was not till the higher tracts 
| of country were utilised by the early settlers as 
runs for sheep, that the Kea was tempted to 
| desert its fruit-eating habits, and to join the 
| destructive army of the carnivora, 
| About 1868, it was noticed at the sheep-shearing 

season on the upland runs that many sheep were 

| suffering from sores or scars, more or less recent, 
'on the back, immediately in front of the hips. 
| Curiously enough, it was observed that in all the 
| animals so injured the wound was in precisely the 
same place in each—fairly above the kidneys, In 
| some cases (says Mr Potts, who has contributed an 
| article to the Zoologist on the subject), the part 
‘affected had a hard dry scab, or merely a patch of 
| wool stripped off; others showed a severe wound, 
in some instances so deep that the entrails pro- 
truded. The animals so injured were invariably 
those that were in the best condition; and many 
discussions ensued as to what could be the cause 
| of this singular state of things. At last a shepherd 
| gave it as his opinion that the injury was inflicted 
by a kind of parrot, rather a tame sort of bird, that 
was to be met with in the higher ranges; but 
the shepherd’s opinion was only laughed at. Yet 
the shepherd, after all, was found to be right. In 
connection with the stations on sheep-runs in 
New Zealand, there is a meat-gallows, where the 
carcasses of sheep killed for food are kept; and 
it was observed by the shepherds that the Keas 
were in the habit of visiting the gallows and 
breaking off bits of mutton-fat with their strong 
beaks. Soon afterwards, one or more hands actu- 
ally saw a parrot on the back of a sheep plucking 
and tearing the wool and flesh on a precisely 
similar spot to that where so many had been found 
to be fatally wounded. 
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There was no doubt about the Keas being the 
offenders, and means were at once taken to have 
their numbers reduced. Since then, a mortal 
enmity has existed against them on the part of 
the shepherds ; and justly so, as it is found that 
from three to five per cent. of every flock is so 
wounded or killed. In some individual instances, 
the ratio of destruction has been much higher. 
On one station on the Matatapu, out of a flock of 
twenty Lincoln rams, nineteen were within one | 
month killed by these parrots. On another run, | 
a flock of three hundred and ten strong young | 
wethers were, within a period of five months, so 
seriously injured by the Keas, that at the end of 
that time only one hundred and five remained 
alive. In consequence of this destruction, men 
were engaged to kill the bird at a shilling a head; | 
and these men, taking advantage of its nocturnal 
habits, now range the mountains at night, lighting | 
fires to attract their game. In the daytime, they 
rest and prepare the skins for sale. But the Kea, | 
with the cleverness and cunning of its tribe, has | 
grown very shy and wary, and knows very well, | 
when it sees a man carrying a gun, what he is 
likely to do with it. 

Mr Potts gives a striking account of the cruelty | 
and rapacity of the Keas in the prosecution of | 
their horrible taste for sheep-fat, the part especially | 
liked by them being the fat that surrounds the | 
kidneys. With this view, they do not hesitate to | 
tear open the animal’s flesh till they arrive at these | 
organs, after tearing out the fat of which, they | 
leave the poor animal to linger on or die in 
excruciating agony. ‘Sheep,’ says Mr Potts, 
‘whilst being got out of snow-drifts, are often 
mortally hurt by the attacks of Keas ; especially 
are the~ birds prone to molest those carrying 
double fleeces, as though they knew how firm a 
foothold they could maintain with their grip. 
When one of these sheep, temporarily exhausted 
with its exertions in toiling through deep snow 
under the burden of two years’ growth of wool, 
breaks off from the mob and leaves the track, 
desperately floundering into deeper snow-wreaths, 
a flock of parrots, ever watchful as they hover 
round, soon perceive their opportunity for mis- 
chief: they alight close to the spot where the 
sheep, unconscious of approaching danger, stands 
gazing fixedly in a state of helpless stupidity ; 
gradually hopping or moving towards the victim 
with some show of caution, one of the Keas at 
last settles on the back of the sheep, which, 
terrified at the strange visitor that thus besets it, 
bounds away ; the bird now rises only to alight 
again on the same place, and clutching into the 
wool with its sharp claws, retains its hold more 
firmly and tenaciously. In vain the tortured 
animal in the direst agony seeks to rid itself of 
its cruel persecutor, that boldly keeps its vantage ; 
after running and struggling some distance, its 
efforts to escape become feebler ; it is at length so 
hard pressed that in a few minutes it yields 
ane to the tearing and searching beak of the 

cea,’ 

These repulsive flesh-devouring propensities 
may have been acquired through the bird being 
forced, in severe winters, to approach the stations 
in hopes of finding food, and there feeding on the 
fiesh in the meat-gallows, and thus gradually 
forming a carnivorous appetite of such strength, 
that its former frugivorous tastes are entirely 


destroyed, and flesh now forms its sole food. The 
Kea in the Zoological Gardens was struck down 
while it was in the act of attacking a sheep; 
but the man did not succeed in capturing it till 
it had torn his clothes in many places and severely 
lacerated his hands, Its food consists mainly of 
mutton, raw ; it does not care for cooked meat, 
but will take it if very hungry. Occasionally it 
will take beef, and is fond of pork. But its 
vegetarian tastes seem almost completely eradi- 
cated, for it will not touch bread, though it likes 
the seed of sow-thistle. It is altogether a remark- 
able and curious bird. 


JOINT-STOCK ENTERPRISE, 


In an article entitled ‘Joint-Stock Enterprise,’ 
in the Journal of October 1, 1881, it was said, that 
among the forty-eight Companies contributing no 
information to the official Return, and therefore, 
apparently to be included in the category of 
Companies having no capital, and no shareholders 
save the original signers of the memorandum 
of association, the Eagle Insurance Company 
is set down for half a million. The writer of 
the paper in question has to acknowledge this 
to be a serious misstatement, arising out of a 
simple clerical error of omission, in transcribing 
for the press, whereby the ‘Eagle Marine Insur- 
ance Company,’ which seems to have been floated 
only to founder, was described as the ‘Eagle 
Insurance Company,’ and great injustice done to 
the latter, which is a sound and solvent institution 
of more than seventy years’ standing. For this 
purely accidental blunder, we have to express our 
deep regret; but would take the opportunity of 
suggesting that something might be done to pro- 
tect titles, like trade-marks, from imitation. As 
things are, it seems open to any mushroom Com- 
pany to assume a designation so nearly resembling 
that borne by one of well-earned repute, as to 
lead the public to suppose that it is the same 
concern, or an offshoot of it, and to be trusted 
accordingly, 


CHRISTMAS. 


Hank, hark! Again the echoing Christmas bells, 
Mellow and clear upon the frosty air, 

Ring out with silver-toned and sweet refrain, 

The blesséd story, old yet ever new, 

That angels once to lowly shepherds told, 

The tale of ‘ Peace on Earth, Good-will to Men !’ 


In twice ten thousand thousand happy homes, 
The holly-bough gleams bright upon the wall ; 
And cheery groups around the well-piled fire 
Gather, in loving converse : lisping sounds, 
The prate of joyous Childhood ; whilst Old Age 
Itself again made young by sympathy, 

Looks on in bland approval. 


Oh, how sweet 
The joyous time of Charity and Peace 
And Love, to man God-given ! when all feuds 
Awhile are healed—the Sword is thrown away, 
The Olive branch is tendered ; and Good-will, 
With care for all our poorer brothers’ needs, 
Opens our hearts, and makes the Christmas Time 
The happiest of all the circling Year. 

A. H. B. 
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